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Remarks on Mv. Rankin’* Reply.—The tlut] 
the Citizen. 

Mr. Rankin is aware of the advantage of presenti 
controversy a bold from. Hence, we presume, in p: 
least, the apparent self-confidonce with which he treat 
question at issue between us, and the posiiivei ' 
assumption, that we are alt wrong. With can 
think, we hav 


ixamined h 


letermmation, if elected, to e 
banish every Abolitionist fro 
it any body from speaking 01 

-y , mm that there is every probabili 

cccod in executing bis purpose. 

? rival candidate has claimed our support ( 
it although his influence and example will I 
veholdwg, he will recognize the right of di 
lbject as well .as any other, ami protect Ah 
■ exercise of their rights. 

This would be a case parallel to the one supposed by M 
Itankm; and the principle of duty applicable in the or 
“” U “Wlicablc in the other. But, is this the case pr 
Abolitionists : Why ask such a question ! Evei 
i that no such circumstances exist in the instanc 


pledging himself to regard and protect 
prohibit their exercise. 
tJ U M ,e F >l ; al . U % as< l °f staveholdingca 


iis talents 


ength of our arguments.''— 


without proof, assumption without argument, cost little 

wisdom warrant, it might be safe for us to venture on 
mode of discussion, but lacking in these two points, 
must be conteut with the more humble, though tedious 




in the pendit 
led i Not tl 


idertook to invalidate. The fil¬ 
iates of the two parties were openiy nostne to a 
ind formally pledged to the slave power, in an e 
was the duty of an Abolitionist to vote for 

_, ._.ie believed, upon the whole, would do mos 

the country. It was supported by no argument, 
jected to it for four reasons. 1. It implied. 


__itradiction. ! 

be abolished. 3. It 
volved the support of slave laws, and slaveholding policy. 
It involved, necessarily, a violation of good faith. These 
asons were urged at length, but Mr. Rankin has seen lit 
reply to notice only the th , ~ l *■“*? 

Another position was, shot 
support a third ticket, his 


Rankin has not attempted to 
The third position was, tli 


ic, and the comparati 


ithdraw from the polls, 
fleet would be cast for 
on this position, Mr. 

trength and depravity 


ie Whig party, constituted a sufficient reason why Ab¬ 
olitionists should vote with the latter. We examined the 
position at great length, and attempted to show its utter 
unsoundness. To all our remarks on this point, Mr. Rankin 
has nothing in reply. 

We next stated briefly, six reasons why Abolitionists had 
nothing more to hope from the Whigs, if in power, than 
the Democrats. Not one of them has Mr. Rankin replied 

of attempting to forward our cause, by playing into the 
hands of this or that party, according as the one or the 
other might be undermost, and, therelbre, a iitttlc less au¬ 
dacious. 

This part of article also has been overlooked by Mr. 


for°either of the candidates for the Presidency tic 
the American people, is to sustain slavery. 

We shall notice briefly Mr. Rankin's remarks i 
point, and then consider the rest of his argument. 

M. Van Buren and W. H. Harrison arc both pi 
far as language and conduct can pledge any men, t 
slavery, to countenance the demands of the siav 


ry, and against abolition. Mr. Rankin denies 
tains his denial by a single illustration, which w< 
entire, as it contains the whole of his argumi 


what is tlie great question inv 
n, so far as Abolitionists are < 
rights of conscience—not freedom o: 
personal security of Abolitionists. The President has no 
prerogative that can reach these rights. Neither candidate 
has avowed any hostility to them. In equally emphatic 
terms, both have averred their belief in the right of free 

then, is the great quesiion! That of slavery. On this] 
?s are equally wrong,—holding precisely the 
?, pledged to precisely the same policy. Both 

whhThcft tmlamental principles of our government. Both 
equal regimHbi- the pretensions of the slaveholder. 
II discountenance any measures that can act unfa¬ 
vorably on slavery. Both rest their claims, on this ground 
among others, that they are decidedly and wholly opposed 

Now, let us take Mr. Rankin’s illustration, and so shape 
as to make it a case really parallel to the one under eon- 

We will suppose that the Christians constitute a iftajori- 
on the islands mentioned. That thorn is really no «jues- 

.lates for office being favorable to the rights ol conscience. 

nil question involved, is the direct support of 


idolatry. That be 


of hatred to Christianity 
j. That both stand pledged to 
latter, and opj>ose the worship 
Christians are divided in opui 
they shall have u stone or iron currei 
throw open their ports to all nations 
whether they shall do their own ca 




■ either of the candidates is to 


i slavery. This I positively deny ; and ass 
....o does not vote for the more favorable patty, c 
slavery. Now I will illustrate this by saying, there were 

idolaters. Missionaries settled ou each, and labored with 
equal success. A few thousand were converted on each 
island. At length the chiefs that had tolerated Christianity 

ed. d ’ Chnsuamty^had excited jealousy. On each island 
two candidates came before the people, both idolaters. One 
said that he, if chosen, would extirpate Christianity, the 
other, that he hated Christianity, but he thought every one 
ought to have the right of choosing his own religion ; and 
as long as the Christians behaved well, he would protect 
them as well as others, but he meaut to promote idolatry by 
hts own influence and example. The question of duty was 
much discussed among the Christians, aud they were divi- 
fled. One part said it was wrong to vote for an idolater, 
the other, perhaps less conscientious, said it was right to 
vote for the one who would toierate Christianity, although 
an idolater. The others said, to vote for an idolater was to 
sustain idolatry. Christianity is the primary interest, anil 
all others are of minor importance—if they could not get a 
Christian candidate they would not vote. Thus matters 
stood on both islands. An appeal was made to the mis¬ 
sionaries, and they were divided in opinion. On one Islam. 

who was pledged to support idolatry, they ought to stay 
from the polls, do right, aud leave the consequences wiin 
God. The missionaries on the other island aaul, that by 
electing a chief who would tolerate Ciinsyemty^although 
an idolater, would be aomc lhc 


unless they were tolerated, , - 

island, and’ to vote for an idolater in such 
tain Christianity, and not idolatry. Tilt 
people or •--**■ M|||| 


. ....lest-hearttd 

their disputes and^ took the 

"polls,'and for want of their votes 
,( tolerating Christ 


ie Christians were protected ir 


ie Chris- 
elected, aud 
>f their reli- 


“ When he heathen saw that their chief protected the 
Christians as others, they were encouraged to hear the gos¬ 
pel and forsake idolatry, and in a abort time the island be¬ 
came evangelized, and the chief himself became a t 

would not vote for an idolater, because inconsistent, as they 
said, with their profession, and would sustain glairy, per¬ 
ished in their goodness, and idolatry triumphed. 1 he les^ 
conscientious and half-hearted Christians who voted for an 
idolater, were saved in their wickedness and then put down 
idolatry. They were us wise as they were pious. 1 bey 
exercised good common sense. And Abolitionists mui 
the same if ever they succeed.' 1 

Mr. Rankin’s illustration is intended to show that, as i 


it shall be proper 


te for an idol 




which it shall be right 


Cue 


every man will admit to he 
John Tyler, and Richard M 
dates for the Vico President 
ers. M. Van Buren anti W 
candidates for the Presidunc 
they will oppose a 


ties hereby stand pledged to anti-abolition principh 
measures. According to the rule laid down, therelu 
men who support such candidates, sanction their pm 
and support their measures. 

Mr. Rankin’s reply to this, is, that as in an extren 
it mat be right for a Chrialian to vote for an idolater, eo n 
may bo right for an Abolitionist to vote for these slavehoia- 


os, has announced his 
finale abolitionism, to 
country, and to preve 


candidate 


worship of 


c should think those who nominated and the majority win 
ipported them tittle better than themselves. But, Mr 
Rankin, by some legerdemain of logic would come to th< 

.-’“sion, that though it was wrong certainly for the peo 

put such men m office, yet it would not be wrong fo 
help them there ! And is he not one of the people 


[iposite party vote lor the ot 
ouUl they not all, in thus act 
arring agajnst Christianity 
lain, that we are amazed the 
meting it. The supposed c 


promote their peculiar vie\ 
ii of the idolatrous candidal 
He lor the other. Let us a 


ir illustration of tl 




s more ou this point. Why should Mr. Ran- 

* The man who votes with the wing party, 
le principles it avows, and the measures it 
proposes. The man who votes with the democratic party, 
sustains democratic doctrines and policy. There may be 
some points, in which he differs from the party, some prin¬ 
ciples he disallows, some measures he cannot approve He 
not intend to sustain them ; his object is, to promote 
principles which he approves, of greater moment than 
he repudiates. Nevertheless, his vote cannot he di- 
so as to tell in favor of one, and against the other.— 
support one measure or principle, it must support all, 
tse it contributes to the election of a man pledged to 
Common sense so teaches. Now, if the support er of 
emocratic party condemns its measures, or, certain sub¬ 
jects of greater importance 


i which he m 


mer class of subjects be moral in their nature, 
id 'that the policy of the party respecting them be immqr- 
, then every one must pronounce him, not only inconsis- 
nt, bat criminal. cannot control the 

feci of his vote, so that it shall support what is right and 
>t support what is wrong. When bis vote is given, its 
,divided political force and moral influence go to sustain 
4fy principle and every measure which the party had 

Mr' Rankin, although a whig, would vote with the dom¬ 
ain: party, if It were aoond on lhc .--reject of aaM 

rights and his own were not. Suppose this were the case, 
and ih it from y ear to year he thus stiould cast his vote. .His 
so*e rt^ntiou would be, to promote the cause of the slave ; 
' win he deny that at tho same time lie would be voting 
report of democratic principles ? His vote would count 
as much in favor of the latter as the former, booh 


i-considering the real na 
s vote would coaoc just 


ed to promote them—just 

__ ) should sustain the party e 

uresdv on this ground and no ot 
v could not Mr. Rankin, t . 

,i inconsistency, in thus acting ! 


whig, be a 


ecoiMraeJ aoouuuu «. -us. ——_human rights, as the 

neatest interest. If he did not so recognize it, if be be- 
ieved it of minor importance, his conduct would be obvi- 
,udv unreasonable. But, suppose it were a leading and an 

principles. For, he believes the Sabbath is an ordinance of 
God, and that intemperance is a sin. iNo reasoni nen, n 
)/supporting u good cause, could justify 
, - 1 __t'm-.ner, or tho support 

to give his suffrage 


lie democratic 
Ve know r 


>uld do, were 
why Mr. Rankin should den; 


....__ . . applica- 

abolUionist, voting lor Harrison, the 

thCy ^o°suTtm not the anti-colfee 

think they were supporting the cause of temper 
I they bestowed their suffrages ninrinoi 


late pledged to 


Does not the whig tht 
bank or tariff', when lie gives it to 
use his influence in bclull of both 
when he voted for General Jacksot 
on and sustain die doctrine that the creation of a u 
ank was unconstitutional ! General Jackson certainly 
iminhtso and so did every body else. And, w 

Abolitionist, who votes for Mart.,, Van Buren, 
knows that this gentleman has pledged himself b 
lull that may be passed for 1 * ab °‘ , ‘ 1 “”* alav , 
district of Columbia, sustain this pledge ! How I 
then, that a ^ rinC ‘^ k ^^^ Gmi" 

Horeohas pledged himself as strongly to tho slaveholder 
«1 * antanonist, hut Mr. Rankin only votes for his good, 
, iv.d rmnciolcs! Does the vote tell this! or ooes * 
“j 31 ma n, and nil his principles. The sirongc 

, :l \vc cun bear Wamsi the wrong principles of a ca 

protest \ •. t r f or a mat i of opposite principle 

to his wrong principles 


him by ot 


vo do nc 


ntiruated, that there 
tide abolition. I 
y on this point. 


2d The protection of the Indians me ut xi. 

0 . 1 ’ Tfie security of the liberty we now possess 
,th. The establishing of a hank that may regnlate t 


currency < 




to prevent those sudden 

- 0 -- .. ..lable capitalists to buy up the property of 

the poor for small amounts. 

Here then are four important interests. 

Now I will give you all possible advantage by supposing, 
what is not the fact, that Van Buren and Harrison and the 
parties they represent are equally hostile to the highest in¬ 
terest, so that with, respect to it there is no* difference.— 
These two men have been brought before the nation as can¬ 
didates for the Presidency, and the abolitionists a small mi 
nority in a pro-slavery government could not prevent theii 
nomination, and now it is certain that one of them must bt 
the president; abolitionists cannot hinder the election of ? 
pro-3lavery president. One of these two men we know will 
be president unless death prevent it. All that can be done 
now is simply to say which of them shall be president.— 
Now supposing them to be equally hostile to freeing the 
slaves, we do the anti-slavery cause no injury in voting for 
any one of them. Abolitionists and slaves will fare just as’ 
.well under the one as the other. But-if one of them be 
any respect more favorable to liberating the slaves than t 
other, and we do not vote for the one more favorable to lib- 
erty then we sustain slavery ; but if there he an ent ire e 
ity in the candidates, then we neither do good nor hari 
the^anti-slavery cause in voting for the one or the othe 

«1 (dates and parties they represent upon an entire equ 
i relation to the first interest and that it can, of courst, __ 
eive neither benefit nor injury by the election, or defeat of ; 
|ne or the other candidate. It is a case in which abolition- g 
Its can neither benefit nor injure their cause by voting ;— 
lut there arc three other important interests at stake. Har-1 
son and his whigs are in favor of administering the gov- 
pnment as administered by Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
bn, Monroe, and John Quincy Adams.” 


Let us ask Mr R ink in a few questions. Is it not wrong 
lat candidates for office in a republic should be slavthold 
rs, or men in favor of the system of slavery ! Is it not 
wrong for a republican people to elect rulers on the ground 
that they are favorablo to the continuance of oppression! 
* - wrong for the people to do so, we should like to 
on whose shoulders the responsibility rests. Are the 
people, as a body, criminal, and the individuals composing 
1 body innocent! Who then are to blame for the elec- 
:i of such men ! Somebody must be in the wrong, foi it 
•tainly is a sin and a dishonor, that such men should be 
‘ into office. Will Mr. Rankin say that the guilt attach- 
to those who brought them forward ! They are guilty, 
grant; but, to nominate, is not to elect. The election 
ts with the people. If they withhold their suffrages, 
:h inen cannot be elected. If they sustain them, the can- 
ates are elected. 'The people then are the criminals.— 
t who are the people ! Mr. Rankin, Mr. Blanchard, ab- 


rs, so may the whole people, ft is not wrong then tor 
? people to elect candidatesdetermined to support slavery 
d 1 1 it be not wrong to elect them, neither is it wrong to 
minate them. It avails nothing to say, that there are on- 
two candidates, and one must be elected. Grant to, but 

is wrong for the people to elect them, I as one of the peo- 
i, will have nothing to do with them. I, at least, will 


to support a slavery ticket, fc 
sound currency ! If any corre 


<e now possess, and the protection of the 

As to the dangers with which our liberties are threatened 
by this or any other federal executive, we are not greatly 
troubled. The truth is, we-are. so little of a partizan, that 

ir orators, respecting the ruin which is soon to engulph all 
ir free institutions. Whenever Mr. Rankin shall point us 
it any real causes for alarm, we shall be willing to devote- 
ore time to this pari of his argument. 

Without further remark then, we proceed to consider his 
unions in regard to the second interest, “ the protection of 
e Indians”—“ Under those former presidents,” says Mr. 
Rankin, (meaning Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, 

' J. Q. Adams,) “ treaties with the Indians were 
The Georgians were restrained from their rob- 
Cherokees till the reign of Jackson. It was 
then that the missionaries who labored among that ruined 
tribe were put in the penitentiary. And since that time the 
Georgians have divided by lot the lands of that people, 
while the rightful owners have been gathered up like oatUe, 

large portion of them have perished.” 

1. This statement is^made with an air of confidence well 

11 the history of the policy of our government from its 
ablishment in regard to tfie Indian tribes, he never would 
m . . 1 -• -*• a paragraph. 


a candidates be 


■e the. 


eriug lor t 


people, elec- 
practice of gan 


icently, so may the whole peo- 
ining for the highest office.— 
Both declare them- 


If he ; 

(Our co , 

sake of demonstrating a pri 

pealing all laws against theft, so far as they relate to this 
particular species. Well—“ two candidates are before the 
' uerican people.” says Mr. Rankin. “ One of these tfoo 

,_-I that can be done now is simply to say, which shall be 
president. So I will vote for the one who on the whole will 
do most for the country.” Admirable logic truly! Be¬ 
cause other people will do evil. I will go along with the 


“Now supp, 


m, by voting for a horsethief or gambler, who is elec¬ 
ting lor himself, and electioneered for, on the ground 
of his peculiar vices ! Can Mr. Rankin really believe sol- 
Or was this a slip of his pen! 


slavery tic 


re the people, 1 


1. His vote necessarily goes to sustain slave laws an 
ave policy. 

2. He fails to exemplify his principles, where the mon 
fldence of fidelity would be peculiarly felt. 

3. He impairs his reputation for sincerity with his ovj 
irty, but especially with men of opposite political view 
id with the slaveholder; beside lowering in the public e: 

4. He is countenancing, by his vote the abominab! 
practice of subordinating the great questions of huma 
liberty, to questions for the most part of mere politic 


fiples of anti-slavery men, in the selection of thei 

He is only postponing a policy which must be adopted 
avery is to be abolished by peaceful means, and 1 1 

_ onger it is postponed, will be the more difficult 

practised, viz : uniting with other anti-slavery men, : 

-1.. <v. r anti-slavery candidates. 

Ljucnd his talking, and would teach politicians at one 
r ... would always attend a pro-slavery policy.— 

would unite and vote a liberty ticket, it would do me 
abolishmg slavery, than all the moral suasion we 
a year. With earthquake-power it would mal 
stile of oppression rock to it foundations. The grand 


i is striving by every argument h 
We might assign many more rea 
recapitulate what wc have said iu 

If it be a fact that Abolitionists 


noun! only 


o candidates, he proceeds tc 


jss,” and the establishment of 


Lankin’s argument lor a bank is before our* readers 
links that toe welfare of the country requires its establish- 

ic anti-slavery cause by the election of General Harrison, 
irgotien that there are Abolitionists who believe a national 

j the country s wellare. riuen, taking Mr. Rankin’s prin- 
ipic, uz : that, seeing both candidates stand on a level in 

tion by the election of either, Abolitionists ought to vote 


ly opposite to that of Mr. Rankin. They would vote lor 
Mr. van Buren. And now we would ask our friend, how 
long will it be before the anti-slavery forces of tins cc 


. _ is of the 

leaders. Surely, Mr. Rankin’s policy will never bring ant 

tionists of both political parties, when their leaders ai 
pledged against the first interest of the nation, abandon your 
parties—let the dead bury their dead—lay aside- ’ ,r - 

mined body, in support of the great cause of human rights. 
Mr. Rankin says, “ No ; abide where you are, Whig 


tionists ! True, your party is sold to iniquity, a: 
candidates have sworn allegiance to the slaveholder 

you can do something for the currency.” They_ 

where they are, support a slavery ticket, and try to save the 

currency. “Stay where you are,” cries a lead. 1 

.ionist to the Democrat. “Onr party, I admit, 

ninister of slavery, and our candidate its sworn ,.., 

>ut the other party is just as bad, so you must do what you 
:an for the other interests of the country.” They remain. 
n the ranks, support a ticket pledged 
ry to save the sub-treasury! 

Mr. Rankin—when, I ask again, will 
Abolitionists in defence of the first and D 
Sfever, never. Enough belong to both parties, if they 
vould only oorae out and bincHhemselves together in^sr 
gle-eyed devotion to the great anti-slavery interest, to tea 
politicians such a lesson, that hereafter one party at t 
North at least would not dare to put lip a pro-slavery ca 
didate.. What good does Mr. Rankin propose to himsi 
by preventing the incipient efforts towards such a unioi 
jhm " * L ‘ died til l j L | k | 






ie make the 

t. What good, we ask, does Mr. Rankin propose, 
ng obstacles in the way of these efforts, and en- 
; partisan Abolitionists to hold fast by their corrupt 


r. Rankin, he is at liberty to 


fetter o 


ns” on the Indian question ? 
went, while outwardly it r 
f treaties^—treaties which vs 
id Choctaws, 

inting to millions of acres—has been heartless and dia- 
al. From 1802 till 1824, the United States had ob- 
d by negotiation, for the use of Georgia, from the Che¬ 
ss and Creeks, 19,927,200 acres ! Certainly 
the Indians were regarded by former presidents 
s the policy, so merciful, so magnanimous, so j 
ie sake of restoring it, Mr. Rankin would de 
talents to the support of a slavery-ticket. 


The policy of former administrations, says our friend 
changed during Jackson’s term. So it was. Tht 
change was from concealed to open wickedness, and it wa: 

Quincy Adams been re-elected. The causes of it are tc 
be sought, not in the reckless, arbitrary temper of General 
Jackson, although, we doubt not, his genius well qualified 
u: “ f ‘r carrying out the infamous policy of Georgia, : “ 


•f 0 ive th and° m 


The 1 


jf our Gove: 


st treaty m; 


Cherokees unde-r the fed- 

-, ./as negociated at Holston, 2d July, 1791. 

rst article stipulated for perpetual peace and friend- 
2 tween the parties, arid by the 7th article the United 
solemnly guarantied “to the Cherokee nation all 
inds not hereby ceded.” These lands were located 
the limits of Georgia. In 1802, after twenty years’ 
dispute with regard to the boundaries of Georgia, a com¬ 
pact was formed between this state and the United States, 
whereby the former ceded to the latter certain tracts of 
country lying west of Chatahooche, and the latter ceded to 
the former, the land lying east of said river, or the line of 
ission, whatever it was, and west of the Indian boundary, 
the boundary of her original jurisdiction, and engaged to 
ctinguish the Indian title to it, ‘ as early as the same could 
-.» obtained on reasonable terms.’ This whole country was 
then subject to the Indian title—owned, possessed, govern¬ 
ed by them. The federal government was then solemnly 
bound by the treaty of Holston to protect 
their occupancy and title; and by the 

ble terms. Take this fact, and then cc 
less state of the savages, their growing weakness before the 


as the General Government was able by nego- 
lire the lands of the Cherokees, Georgia on the 
satisfied. She consented to existing treaties, 
lenied the power of the United States to act in 
s, while she gained territory by such action. 

>n to the acts and acquiescence- of Georgia re- 
ese treaties, a committee of her legislature said 
rence Can be drawn to her disadvantage, from 
. or from any thing she may have said, in relation 
, subsequent treaty, (subsequent to that of Hopewell, 
1785,) because in each of them a change has been made, by 
ffiich a portion of her territory and jurisdiction was resto- 
cd to her, and thus.her condition rendered better.” Geor¬ 
gia of course “ was restrained from her robberies,” for she 
had no motive to perpetrate them. 

the Cherokees announced their fixed pur¬ 
pose to cede ho more lands. The little left they resolved to 
keep for themselves and children. Meantime, population in 


impact with G 


if of all I 




id its unavoidable jealousy of a sovereignty on its 
>il, independent of itself, and you have a clue at 
ie Indian policy of our government, so far as the 
ses were concerned. This policy was, inflexibly to per- 
st in dispossessing the savages of their lands, although in 
decent way, and so as not to outrage the feelings of the 
foral part of the community. Accordingly, negociation 
as resorted to, continually. And are we so ignorant of 
uraan nature, so superficially versed in the history of the 
ilations of power to weakness, civilization to barbarism, so 
forgetful of the Anglo-Saxon mania for territory, so unfa¬ 
miliar with the pretensions of state-pride and state-interest, 
as not to know that in such negociation, the most unfair and 
oppressive measures would be resorted to, in order to in¬ 
duce the Indians to surrender their lands ! In the space of 
fifty years, nearly two hundred treaties have been made with 
them ; and with the Cherokees alone, from the time of the . 

ft: , fourteen treaties were negociated. Why such a 
dtitnde of treaties 1 Why, if the policy of our govern- 

"o treaties hare "sufficed !° The answer is easy. The 
vernmeut was bound to fulfil contradictory dudes;—it 
d solemnly guarantied to the Indians thi 
sir soil, and then hound itself by compact 
extinguish their title to it,—“ on reasons 
sure ! But, “ the faith of treaties was c 
nkin. So it was literally, for the snos 
ly contained provision! for the cession oj mu 
the part of the Cherokees “ The Georgians 
ed from their robberies of the Cherokees. So 
ccause the federal government knew how to ac 
e wishes of Georgia by the robbery of negoeia 
Oians were bribed, seduced, inveigled, menaced 
sion of their lands. This was the policy of a great 
and how could a few miserable savage tribes resist 
ss, the faith of each treaty was observed, because 
ernment acquired land—it was observed, until anoth¬ 
er treaty, could be made, ceding still more land. 

As tllis must always, be an interesting subject, to the 
American people, we shall quote a few authorities in illus- 
ration of the policy of our government, even at the risk ol 
snlarging so much as to excite our venerable friend’s 




Mr. Rankin. 


ist part : for i 


vn, said Mr. Peleg Sprague, i 
e removal of the Indians, in 




ig the question is repeated, ‘ what will you rese, 
ress have passed a law for tho purpose of obtainii 
m of your soil—the Uuited States aie strong—l 


children to beseech their parents, the wt 
chiefs, until their firmness is overcome, 
nerable chief, that yielding at last to tb 


Again—“Wc do know 
treaties, there have been 
of lands, and large sums o: 
1u.il cl nc Is, by CJ — 1 


ice their husbands 
rriors to urge thei 
It is told of a vc 




betray the confidence re 
July, 1817, a 


In the —.,. - 

Cherokees, providing for considerable 
east of the Mississippi. It stipulated that during the month 
of June 1818, a census should be taken of 
grated, and those who staid behind, (for 
wai then endeavoring to persuade them to 
land of their fathers,) and guarantied the protection of the 
U. States to both parties. 

“ Although,” says Edward Everett in his speech, in t 
Senate on the Removal bill, May 19,1830, “it was t 
id purpose of the Cherokees, to provide by treaty ; 

community, and to leave those w 


the separation of the community, 
wished to stay, a permanent home, 


the U. States, under t 


high pecuniary offei 

States. It is painful to read the documents which co 
the history of these transactions. After all attemj 
persuade and overbear them had failed, the project fc 


red into on the 27th of February 1819, 
sim of land was made. In the preamble 
forth that the greater part of the Che- 




between the Ur 

1817, might wit....,, .. , 

of taking the census, as stipulated in the said treaty, be fi¬ 
nally adjusted, have offered to cede to the United States, a 
tract of land at least as large as that which they probably 
are entitled to undents provisions.” 

Such is a precious specimen of the good faith observed 
lininistrations towards the Indians. Recollect 
t affair took nlace under the administration of 


by other 


ights of slavery—that is 


_ _ They bad wives and little ont 

re without money or friends. 

iniquitous policy pursued by the United State 
in obtaining cessions from the Indians doubtless o 
the custom, now long established among the south- 
es, which, as Mr. Bell remarks, in a late pubi : ~~* : ““ 
ntelligeneer, “dooms to outlawry any mem 


McIntosh fell in 1826. Such a law is a glaring proof of; 
the perfidious arts, by which tho Federal Government has ( 
ntrived to possess itself of the lands of the natives. 

Had Mr. Rankin been aware of these facts, would he have 
ct of “former administra- 
The steady policy of our 


Polic 




certainly calculated upon, Mr. Rankin would persuade eve¬ 
ry Abolitionist, whig arid democrat, to vote in support 
of men, certainly pledged to uphold the “ institution” of sla- 

'of oor oLv one misunderstand us. We express no opinion* 

Our object is to prove to abolitionists, that there is really 
so little to be gained by continuing or changing the present 
administration, so long as both parties are bound hand and 
foot by slavery, that they had better leave them to settle 
their own quarrels and concentrate their forces on a liberty j 

is already so prolongod , that we can only 
few remaining points of Mr. Rankin’s ar- 

er administrations, we did enjoy the right of 
Ohio, the right of feeding the hungry and 
ced, but now in Congress the right of petition 
y, arid in Ohio the right of conscience is no 


Van Buren. 

“ Id the time of these presidents (all before Jackson) sla- 
?ery grew'up, it is true, but then to was not so rampant as 
n the time of Jackson and Van Buren.” 

Slavery grew up mor6 rapidly, and with less disturbance 
mder former administrations than it has done during the last 
en years, because during this period, abolitionis have arisen 
md at least checked its progress. It has been more violent 
under Jackson and Van Buren,” because during their terms 
it has for the first time, been seriously and formidably as- 

The Lord himself elects wicked men to office. He 
placed Nebuchadnezzar, an idolater, over all nations.— 
Was he accountable for the wickedness of that Prince!” 

-.ig that Mr. Rankin’s theology is true, the Lord has 

filled all the thrones and offices in the world. But, four-fifths 
perhaps of the rulers of the earth have been notorious for 
t k en ^ t ^ e p rov id ence 0 f (jod ig to be 




fortable. The Cherokees gave every indication, that their 
purpose was settled beyond all change. They had slowly 
become more and more civilized; and about this period, 
they adopted a government for themselves, somewhat after 
the model of our own. The state interest of Georgia was 
trenched upon: her state pride wounded. The idea of 
having a portion of her soil occupied by an independent peo¬ 
ple, of having within her limits a power that would not re- 
:ognize her authority, was insupportable. All this, how- 
5ver, might have been borne, to there had been any hope 
:hat the General Government would be able finally to re¬ 
lieve her from such an inconvenience. But there could be 
The Cherokees, once for all, had quit ceding, and 
_ demanded that the United States., in pursuance of 
the treaty of Holston, should protect them in their posses- 

It was an entirely new state of affairs, and a new line of 
policy was thought to be demanded. Accordingly, Decem¬ 
ber, 1827, the legislature of the state adopted the following 

Resolved, That all the lands, appropriated and unap¬ 
propriated, which lie within the conventionallimits of Geor¬ 
gia, belong to her absolutely; that the title is in her; that 
the Indians are tenants at her will; that she may, at any 
ae she pleases, determine that tenancy, by taking posses- 
n of the premises; and Georgia ha< the right to extend 
r own authority and laws over the whole territory. 
“ T> "‘ 1 - 1 , That Georgia entertains for the general 


. 11 jles by ^which he governs the world, ari 

The laws of providence are not the laws of man’s di 
Else, Judas was no traitor, neither were the Jews, 
jrderera. God commanded tl 

_ the Canaanke8, and man dar 

charge him with cruelty or murder. But, should the 
pie of the U. States give authority to Georgia to anni 
*' r T ’ians left within her border , 

wickedness, by appealing to the conduct 
i example and justification. An appeal 
conduct of the most High, in placing an idolater 
hrone, is no better justification of the act of a people 
ing^a slaveholdf 




“ Resolved, That to avoid a catastrophe, wh 
ould more sincerely deplore than ourselves, we i 
jlemn appeal to the United States,” &c. 

In the report accompanying the resolutions, u 



Alabama, and the great body of the slaveholding int 
U all hazards she would have the lands—peaceably, if pos- 
lble, through the accustomed pacific force of the General 
Government, forcibly, if need be, by her own arms, in defi¬ 
ance of the government. Georgia, it was announced, had 
taken a stand, from which she would not recede, and “ if 
blood should flow, it would be on the heads of those who 
opposed the bill for the removal of the Indians.” 

Any one could have predicted the result. General Jack- 
son took part with Georgia. Treaties were now openly vio¬ 
lated, as before they had been covertly. The policy of the 
national government sanctioned the iniquity of the state, 
and the result is before us:—the Indians have been forced 
from their lands, and driven away to the west. 

This view of the case proves, that the policy of all a< 
ministrations, except perhaps that of Washington, has been 
adverse to the interests of the Indians, in violation of good 
faith and Christian principle—that the policy of Ge 
Jackson, was only a more indecent breach of all faith, 
was the natural result of the increasing white populu 
the attempt of the Cherokees to elevate themselves 
nation, and their fixed determination, announced in 185 
surrender no more larida-—and every candid man must 


administration, the result 
Quincy Adams would not 
the federal 


risked a bloody collision of | 

for the sake of protecting the rights of 60,000 ludi 
>vv enough of the weakness of the general j 


not right, would have dictated the action of any execul 
What then becomes of Mr. Rankin’s Indian argume 
favor of a change ! Surely he cannot imagine that, had 
General Harrison stood in Jackson’s place, Tic would have 


The Reason, Friend! 


This leads us to ask, what ground hi 
lieving that the Indian policy of c 

|.. Hen !■ 


i Mr. Rankin for l 




bettered by a change of admiiii_...... .. 

iumes, that such will be the fact, but ( 

does not even assume it. “ If, says he, tho whigs iheii 
low in the footsteps of former administrations, we may 
pect some little regard paid to treaties made with the few 
Indians, that have survived tho barbarity of late administra¬ 
tions. and thus he leaves it! Will the 

whigs bring back the Indians to the place of their old coun- 
eii-fires ! Will they restore them their lands! Will they 
guard their rights, where they are, with greater tende;-' 

“ if—-if—if,” they would do justice, why then they 


vhig pa 


:r has made tho sufferings of the Cherokees a pie 
ie jjrcsent administration; their 
r putting it down! Not one—a 


letters and speeches of General Harrison, by some strai 
oversight, he too seems to have forgotten the poor Tndi 
We venture to say, that the .idea ol providing for the 
dress of Indian wrongs, for the security of Indian rigl 
has never once entered into the heads of the managers . 
the whig party. And yet, we are called upon to withhold 


our support from James"0. Brmt y, *od mh*hi O wmoi 
Harrison, because be will protect the rightB of a people, of 
whom, judging from his writings and speeches, he never 

The tide of population is rolling westwardly. The In* 
dians will again be surrounded and crushed down by the 
white men. Again they will claim the protection of gov¬ 
ernment. But, are we really so infatuated by blind party- 
zeal, as to suppose that a man, and a party, who have bow- 
flust,^and pledged themselves to sustain the 

in abject, absolute slavery—will have* the magna- 
nimity to array themselves against the slaveholder for the 
;ake of a few, wretched tribes of red men! No. There 
vill be no real security for the rights of the red man, 
F toe presidential chair be^ filled by one who will esti- 

On a careful examination then of the three interests that 
re to be promoted by the election of Gen’l. Harrison, we 
ind that but one stands any chance of being promoted—and 
hat is a National Bank. Respecting this we remark first, 
hat more than one half, or a large minority of the Ameri- 
an people, regards it as a curse rather than a bl 
that 




nority of 


For the s 

y a majority, and ce 
think* injurious to tb 




ButG 


ed for their 


JK 

>uld only ag- 
rnduct of Je- 


e, by asking ever) 




people in pla- 


iffrages of the American people, M. Van Buren, W. 
H. Harrison or J. G. Birney! As your own judgments 
mswer this question, we beseech you to cast your 


Editor —As the regular publication of the minutes 
American Moral Reform Society, has been deferred 
for the present, I send you for publication the following sy- 
' of its proceedings. 

■ annual meeting commenced on Tuesday, 11th of 
August, and continued its sessions until Friday evening, the 
15 th, in the basement story of the Second African Presby¬ 
terian Church. The venerable James Forten, the President 
of the gociety,^presided throughout the-whole of the meet- 
as filled hy Stephen Smith, of 6 Columbia, Pa^ Th?whole 
eeting was conducted with order and decorum,, and there 
as much interest excited by the debates, while a spirit ol 
>od feeling among the members manifested itself through- 
it the whole sitting, and we have great reason to believe 
at the result will prove profitable to our cause. The fol- 
wing among other important resolutions were adopted. 

1. Resolved, That the cause of Moral Reform in ail its 
irious ramifications, is the cause of God, of Liberty, and 
Justice—the basis of all true philanthropy. Iis principle* 
' ke applicable to the people of every nation, and con- 
of mankind ; throughout every age, and every clime, 
/races both sexes and every complexion ; and fills il- 
liuiitable space with its power. 

Resolved, That we regard the congregation of nations 
3 city of London, in June last, for the promotion ofhu- 
freedom, as the first grand legitimate result of these 
great principles ; and the most august assemblage that ha* 




in the tid 


3. Resolved, That we deeply regret , that these broad and 
ustrious principles were violated and its fame tarnished, 
by the rejection of women from an equal participation in its 


would, by accepting their seats in that distinguished'body, 
(after a portion of their colleagues were excluded on account 
of their sex) have dishonored their society at home, and been 
regardless of the rights and feelings of their associates. 

5. Resolved, That we regard the^principle erroneous, and 

perform deeds of philanthropy, according to the usages 
nations, and that if Wm. Lloyd Garrison had acquiesced 
the force of British usage, he would have proved himself 
cream to the great principles of his motto, “ Our country 
the world—Our countrymen are all mankind.” 

The Clergy. 


speak against th 
the slaves in the 


. .the Gospel who 

ivil of slavery, or embrace th< 
prayers, are unworthy of our confidence, 
ana are recreaui io the cause of Christianity. 

Resolved, That this meeting will appoint three pardons, 
whoso duty it shall be to call on ail the colored churches of 
the city and county of Philadelphia, and lay the objects of 
this Society before their respective congregations, and soli¬ 
cit their aid in prosecuting its objects. 

Several other resolutions of a similar character were pas¬ 
sed, such as instructing the Corresponding Secretary, to so¬ 
licit by correspondence with the Bishop, Ministers, Elder* 

collection lor the Society. 

Conventions 

Resolved, That wc regard the custom of associating Con¬ 
ventions for philanthropic purposes, under the badge of 
complexional distinctions, as contrary to the principles of, 
our Society and the genius of republicanism. 


Resolved, That the taverns and porte 
our people, are the most fruitful sources f 
morals of our young men, and 

highways to ruin, ought to be entirely dii 
every Christian, every parent, and every l 


this subject were adopted. 


Resolved, That to is the opinion of this moetmg that the 
practice of reading Novels, and Romances, w immoral WJt# 
tendency. 











NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD 


e. One recently told tne if the slaves should be eman- 
ited, he should lose a heavy debt’due him at the south, 
ish every cotton bale was at the sooth; and let them 
them for their defence, build up breast-works as Gen. 
{son did. 

teligion, after all, is our main weapon in this warfare.— 
Yery steals away the hearts of men. We have got to j 
le Truth to operate upon them. If, however, we 
to wait for them all to be converted by non-resi: 
ciples, I should despair. (What is religion but n 
luce principles 1) There are 250,000 slaveholders in the 
ted States, and their souls have got to be influenced by 
Truth. Our triumph ha9 got to be effected by spiritual 
pons! (This sounds a little like non-resistance.) Prayer, 
Jor, and seriousness of thought characterized the Con- 
lion. John Angel James, than whom there was 
ore lovely disciple of Jesus Christ, advocated the duty 
ut oHT all fellowship with slaveholdors • yet thei 
igrarianism about the churches, or attempts to demolish 
n ; the question was, “ What the churches ought to do, 

i, women and children, just as you do your pigs, picking 
one now and then for a roaster.” 

’he great meeting in Exeter Hall unanimously sustained 
resolution, by acclamation, to cut off all fellowship with 
^holders. Professor Wayland’s “ limitations of human 
onsibilities” has been severely reviewed in England, 
is looked upon as a heartloss, cold-blooded work. They 
use those men who are Abolitionists to-day, and pro- 
ery men to-morrow, as just like tree toads, havihg 
r like the tree they are on. I shall continue my efforts 
ihe slave, and hold on to anti-slavery societies, unless 
become all non-resistants and women’s rights societies, 
then I shall quit them. We must turn out slavehold- 

iway put aside. I would as soon plow up the American 
rJ of Foreign Missions, if it intercepts our operations, 
vors slavery, as I would a white oak shrub ! (hear, hear.) 
atever gets before, to impede the anti slavery cause, let 

jvolent enterprises is small. One year for Foreign and 
ae Missions, and Education Societies, the contribution 
i all the southern Baptist churches w$s but $800, just 
imount raised for the same purposes by a single church 
tassachusetts. The Baptists claim 120,000 eommuni- 
s at the south. Georgia is in a great turmoil respect- 
ihe address issued by the Baptist Convention at New 
k, and so the other Baptist churches at the south: their 
iciences appear to be disturbed. 

at I tremble in view of our own follies. Many who 
■ gone with us heretofore in this cause, have turned 
a to plough up churches and demolish government.— 
lo more than Nathaniel Colver, put the several party of | 
ipeech together; he would plough them up as quick as 
rite oak shrub, if they prop up slavery.) Oar cause is I 
ard. Slavery must die. Light is pouring forth upon 
country. We have two objects before u%. 1. To pu- 

the churches. We must conflict with slavery in the 
rch. (Be careful or yon will demolish it by so doing.) 
Emancipation of the slaves. Go where they may, I 
very slaveholder be looked upon as a violater of the 
Is of their fellow-men. Slavery will fall, and northern 
sters, churches, and apologists, had better stand out 
i uuder it. (No threatening to do that which is wrong 
o.) I am astonished at the sensitiveness and extreme 
ng of delicacy manifested by ministers and churches 
bis subject, and their fear of opening their raeeting- 

rorn whence does this feeling come ’ It comes from 
Demi , (What, demolish such churches and plough up 
t ministers,) and is raising up a host of infidels around 
(Hear.) Vet I have no sympathy whatever with those 
would overturn (such) churches. Mr. Norton said 
Mr. Golver did more than any one at the London 
vention to exclude the women and harmonize the ineet- 


i the evening a young man from New Haven, a tutor of 
Ainistad prisoners, made a statement of their progress 
earning to read, and acquire a religious education, and 
as quite interesting; after which a collection was taken 
or their benefit. C. P. Grosvenor then addressed the 
vention. He thought the doings of the World’s Con- 
Lion would exert a very great influence upon the world, 
sentiments will go out into every part of it, and be re¬ 
ed with augmentation. Channels of communication 


and interesting facts, about the Convention; but most of 
those present had read about alt-they had come from a dis¬ 
tance to hear, in the newspapers. 

Thursday morning a meeting was held, to consider the 
expediency of nominating electors, to sustain the Human 

cate for such a measure ; and attempted by a great many 
smooth words, and-much sophistry, to make those present 
believe that they might associate and nominate electors, to 


party; and declared, notwithstanding, he was at the Na¬ 
tional Human Rights’ political Convention, at Albany, and 
helped in the nomination of Birney and Earle, that he had 
not committed himself to such a party—was opposed to it. 
But his sophistries did not take ; the vote was against such 
a measure. After those who who were opposed to such a 
measure, of carrying the subject of anti-slavery into party 
politics, had dispersed, some 8 or 10 stajel back and made 


E. D. HUDSON. 


Letter from Charles L. Remond. 

Liverpool, Aug. 25th, 1840. 

My Dear Friend Jackson On the departure of each 
of the friends for the United States, your solicitation on the 
day of our sailing, upon the Battery, in New-York, that I 
would write you during my stay in England, has not unfre- 
querttly reminded me of my obligations; and I regret ex¬ 
ceedingly I have not time to give full vent to my feelings (if 
I may be allowed the expression,) on many topics in which 
I know you feel an interest, viz; the deliberations of the, 
was to be, World’s Convention, recently held in London, 
for the overthrow of slavery throughout the world. Mag¬ 
nificent undertaking! most praiseworthy object! philanthro¬ 
pic motive! soul-stirring contemplation ! Heaven-pleasing 
proposition ! God-approving cause ! But, friend Jackson, 
how fm the action of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Conference will tend to the accomplishment of the same, 
is, to my mind, matter of conjecture. That I was surprised 
at the whole proceeding, I need not state; that I was dis¬ 
appointed in the character of the meeting, I need not say ; 
that I was pained with the treatment which a part of the 
delegation of the American Anti-Slavery Society received, 
you may well suppose. Some may think it for the best: I 
think otherwise; unless the gratification of new organiza¬ 
tion is the life, sum, and substance of the arduous underta¬ 
king. Who would have supposed, three years ago, the 
voice of a rational human being would have been stifled up¬ 
on the platform of the World’s Convention ? Who would 
have supposed that the voice and sentiments of a Clarkson, 
and Buxton, and Phillips, and Adams, would have been 
hushed, and circumscribed, and pul down, in a Convention 
similar to the one we have had in contemplation lor the last 
year and upwards 1 No sane mind. Who would have sup¬ 
posed that the mention of William Lloyd Garrison’s name 
urotiLI havn drowned by manifestations of disapproba- 

throughout God’s entire domain ? Who would have sup¬ 
posed that George Thompson, the colored man’s unceasing, 
devoted, aud noble advocate, the West India slaves’ deli¬ 
verer, would be coldly looked upon by professing abolition¬ 
ism J If this is the boon for which such men have labored, I 
have grossly mistaken the object; but may God give, and 
continue to them, health, and strength, aud talent, still to 
prosecute the work in which they have engaged; and over 
the head of bigotry, pride, prejudice, party, denomination 
and politics, this holy cause shall yet be carried. The hu¬ 
man work of erecting a tunnel across the Thames, may be 
stayed ; the steamer across the Atlantic may fail the under¬ 
taker; Victoria, through man’s perfidy, may lose Great 
Britain’s diadem; Martin Van Buren may lose his election, 
and Daniel Webster may sacritice Northern interests and 
Northern principles to Southern policy ; but God has com¬ 
manded, and all nature cries out, undo the heavy burdens 
and lot the oppressed go free. The law is, “ Thou shall 
love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, with all thy 
strength, and with all thy might, aud thy neighbor as thy¬ 
self.” And who is my neighbor ? 

“ Thy neighbor! ’tis he whom thou 

Hast power lo aid and bless: 

This soothing hand may press. 

Thy neighbor ! Yonder toiling slave, 


New-Yovk Slate Anti-Slavery Society. 

The meeting of this Society was held in Utica last week. 
It was a thin meeting ; probably not more thau 100 mem- 
bers*of the Society being present. 

Among other business, the Society was committed to the 
third party by a majority of about two to one. 

We shall enter no complaint against the courso pursued, 
though, we think that duty to the bleeding cause of crushed 
humanity demands that we mention a few facts, which 
will show, conclusively, the pernicious influence of party 

When the resolution came up committing the Society into 
the hands of a political party, those in favor of the resolution 
were heard in its support. Afterwards, those opposed to the 
measure commenced a reply, and while Spencer Kellogg, 
the third speaker had the floor, one of the friends of the 
third party moved the previous question , thus gagging alt 
discussion on the subject, though several of us had designed 
to make remarks. This abuse of Anti-Slavery rights has 
produced no small degree of sensation in the Anti-Slavery 
ranks, and has driven some of the most firm friends of the 
slave from the Society. 

When we found that party had taken possession of the 
vessel, and free discussion was cloven down, we returned 
home, as having nothing further to do in the New Organiza- 

We are informed by a good brother who remained on the 
ground, they became more strenuous before they closed the 
session. James C. Fuller, one of the first and warmest ad¬ 
vocates of God’s poor was gagged three limes and finally 
left the meeting. In addition to this, the Committee whose 
business it was to have called on brother Fuller to give a 
statement of the doings of the World’s Convention, he be¬ 
ing the delegate of the State Society to that Convention, in 
their zeal for their political purposes neglected to give him 
an opportunity to make his report. These facts, with oth¬ 
ers, have occasioned great uneasiness and will result in the 
abandonment of the Society, by all but political partizans. 

Another fact still. During the discussion on the political 
resolutions, a resolution was presented declaring that the 
Executive Committee should not be permitted to use the 
funds of the Society for the object of printing tho Friend of 
Man Extra, or handbills for Electioneering purposes.—This 
resolution was voted down by about two against one. 

Thus are the funds to hi used for electioneering purposes ! 
Why do not the Whigs and Administrationists come in lor 
a share 1 How are the mighty fallen ! This is what we 
have predicted. And we are expecting still clearer devel- 
opements than these. Let Abolitionists be on their guard. 
Let them be true to first principles, and rally round the orig¬ 
inal standard, and wield manfully the *• weapons which are 
not carnal, but are mighty through God to the pulling down 
of strong holds .—Union Herald. 


The following is from the Georgetown, (Dei.) RebublL 

Caution to Slave Owners .—We admonish the owm 
Slaves in Sussex County to be on their guard, as it 
mored that a certain negro trader from Maryland is lurking 
about the country, ready to pounce upon his prey. Rumo. , 
has it, that this fellow "is connected with certain gentlemen 1 
negro traders of this county, who have in their employ a few 
free negroes, whose business is to entice the slaves to leave 
their masters, under the jjretence of aiding them in escaping 
from servitude, but as. soon as they arrive at a noticed hab- 

'. 1 ' —>\vn they are caged, and 

laud. We say look out 


far Foreign Missions. 
The thirty-first anniversary of this Institution was held in 
Providence, R. 1., commencing on the 9th iust. About 40 
corporate and 13<j honorary members were prese.t. Among 
the subjects acted upon by this body during their sitting, was 

funds collected from churches in slave-holduig States. A 
memorial was received from several Ministers of Western 
New-York, respGctfullv requesting the Board to withdraw 
its agents from slave-holding churches, or to instruct such 
agents to faithfully and honestly bear their testimony agaiust 
the sin ol slavery. The memorial was at first laid upon the 
table, but subsequently referred to a committee,—Dr. Joel 
Hawes, of Hartford, Conn., chairman. This committee re¬ 
ported, that the views of the memorialists were entitled to 
serious consideration, inasmuch as the offerings of sin would 
not be acceptable to the Lord ; neither would lie bless the 
efforts of the Board, if sustained by life wages of oppres-1 
sion ; but that it was a difficult matter to judge of the moral 
character of actions, and that to carry out the desires of the | 


the Board could not properly grant 
However we may feel in reierence to the conclusion 
the Board, we cannot but rejoice in their respectful tret 
mem of the memorial, particularly when we remember l 
course pursued by most of the large religious societies a 
bodies of the day. It is one of the many evidences win 
we have of the gradual advancement of the holy cause 
Emancipation—of the silent progress of the wave, that slow¬ 
ly, yet surely, is washing away southern influence from the 
exercise of that power it has heretofore so fearfully exerted 
in all the benevolent enterprises of the day. We hail the 
official recognition, by this body, of that great principle— 

that to receive the wages of oppression is wrong .. 

paring the way for future good ; and we humbly 
its influence upon the churches of the South, w 


is attributable to the progress of Temperance, 
accounts that we receive,” says the same com 
“ are confirmatory of the fact that there is scarcel 
instances among the millions who have taken th 
of parlies having relapsed into their former habii 
the large cities, the effects are described as mos 
and in Dublin, whole streets are now devoted ao t 
of clothes, the rags, &c. The rags that former!- 
from the person of the drunkard, have given plac 
ly garments; and butchers, bakers, bacon and b 
tors, are increasing in numbers and in wealth. 
stores are closing daily, and large distilleries a 
regularly about one a month. The great Aposth 

devote all his eneigies to tho cause, and is hourly 
the number of his disciples in manner and multil 
tectly astounding. Indeed, we must admit tb 

his day, and if he should succeed in rescuing his 
men from their hitherto degraded and almost hof 
dition, and fix them in the course which they havi 
he, will, in my opinion, be entitled to more hono: 
greatest general or statesman that ever existed, 
by many that the Irish will never keep faith to th 
and that a re-action will soon take place, with con 
the most disastrous and dreadful that can be imi 
have no such thought and am no alarmist. I 
causa for fear or dread on such an account, and! 
conceive that Father Matthew will triumph with 
tho fruits of his labors in the firm devotedness 
herents, and tho complete regeneration of the 
pie. 

Temperance in England. —The London Globe 
march of temperance is apparently progressive, 
not a publican who does not loudly proclaim of 
off of business, although all sorts of attractions i 
of singing and music are enlisted in the temptat: 

S ment of the social cup. The value of licet] 
’ houses has fallen off immensely. 

The latest accounts from Algiers, represent tl 
and Arabs still at war with each other, and no j 

Russia, also, continues at war with the Circas 
withstanding successive and disastrous defeats, 
the Russian army in that quarter is soon to be 
200,000 men. 

Thft French papers say that a conspiracy was 
covered in Constantinople, the object of which wi 
the Sultan’s brother, only 9 years of age, on the 
Within a fortnight, 1600 suspected or guilty per 
strangled and thrown into the Bosphorus. 

Pawful Rumor. —It was reported on Tuesday 
delphia, that Governor Buchanan, of Lberia c 
been assassinated.— Times <$• Star. 

We hope and trust there is no truth in the rej 
are not aware that any vessel has arrived from 
vicinity at Philadelphia or any other American 
we know that by the last arrival from that quarte 
we have any knowledge, letters were received fn 
nor Buchanan himself.— Jour, of Com. 

We understand from a gentleman lately fn 
county in this State, that some 10 or 12 days a§ 
Sheritt Colman, while in pursuit of a gang ol neg 
of which three had already been apprehended, cai 
the leader, a man named Valet or Laval. Afra< 
Colman and his antagonist firing their rifles atthi 
ment. Colman was shot through the neck and 
expired. The negro stealer was mortally wou 

he stood his ground for an instant, he was^mockt 
one of the Sheriff’s assistants, and his brains bit 
the other. Such are the details as they have bi 
to us.— N. O. Bee, 10th inst. 

‘‘The Banner of Liberty,” the Vermont tlnn 
per, has been discontinued for want of patronag 
there’s some sound Abolitionism in that State ! 

The Vermont Chronicle says, it is known tha 
perorof China, who sways the sceptre of absolute 
over three hundred millions of human beings, has 
one of his deputy governois for Christian books fi 
inspection, and that accordingly the Bible has bee 
ted and published in the Chinese language. 

The bodies of two of the victims of the Lexin 
been fouud in Long Island Sound within the last 
of which is believed to be that of Mr. Everett 
and the other that of James Bates of Abington, C 


All orders for publications, and all letters in 
the business department of the Standard, should I 
ed to Isaac T. Hopper, 143 Nassau-street. A 
nications for publication in the Standard shoulc 
scribed to the “ Editor of the National Anti-Slav 
ard,” 143 Nassau-street, N. Y. 
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A little child, she read a book, 

Beside an open door; 

And, as she read page after page, 

She wondered more and more. 

Her little finger, carefully, 

Went pointing out the place; 

Her golden locks hong drooping down, 
And shadowed half her face. 


And as she read, page after page, 
Her color came and went. 


The summer sun shone on the trees— 


And overhead the singing birds 
Their pleasant clamor made. 

There was no garden round the house, 

And it was low and small; 

The forest-sward grew to the door, 

The lichens on the wall. 

There was no garden round about, 

Yet flowers were 1 growing free; 

The cowslip and the daffodil 
Upon the forest lea. 

The butterfly went flitting by; 

The bees were in the flowers. 

But the little child sat steadfastly, 

As she had sat for hours. 

“Why sit ye here, my little maid!” 

An aged pilgrim spake—* 

The child looked upward from her book, 
lake one but first awake. 

Back fell her locks of golden hair. 

And solemn was her look ; 

And thus she answered, witlessly, 

“Oh! Sir, I read this book.” 

“ And what is there within that book 
To win a chad like thee ? 

Up! join thy mates, the singing birds, 

And frolic with the hoc," 

“ Nay, sir, I cannot leave this book, 

I love it more than play : 

I've read all legends, but this one 
Ne'er saw I till this day. 

“And there is something in this book 
That makes all care begone ; 

And yet I weep, I know not why, 

As I go reading on.” 

“ Who art thou, child, that thou aliould'st read 
A book with mickle head 1 
Books are for clerks—the king himself 
Hath much ado,—to read.” 

“ My father is a forester, 

A bow-man keen and good ; 

He keeps the deer within their bounds, 

And worketh in the wood. 

“My mother died at Candlemas—- 
The flowers were all in blow 
Upon her grave, at Allenby, 

Down in the vale below,” 

This said, unto her book she turned, 

As steadfast as before— 

“ Nay,” said the pilgrim, “ nay, not yet, 

And you must tell me more. 

“ Who was it taught you thus to read !" 

“ Ah 1 sir, it was my mother; 

She taught me both to read and socll. 

And so she taught my brother. 

“ My brother dwells at AUcnby, 

With the good monk aiway ; 

And this new book he brought for me, 

But only for one day. 

« Oh! sir, it is a wondrous hook, 

Better than Charlemagne; 

And be you pleased to leave mo now, 

I’ll read in it again.” 

“ Nay, read to me," the pilgrim said, 

And the little child went on 
To read of Christ, as is set forth 
In tile gospel of St. John. 

On. On she read, Sad gentle tears 
Adown her cheeks did slide— 

The pilgrim sat with bended head, 

And he wept by her side. 

“ I’ve heard," said he, “ the archbishop— 

I've heard the Pope, at Rome, 

Bui never did their spoken words 
Thus to my spirit eo:ne. 

“ The book, it is a blessed book, 

Its name, what may it bp ?” 

Said she, “ they are the words of Christ 
That I have read to thee, 

Now done into the English tongue, 

For folks unlearned as me.” 

“Give me tlie book, Slid let me read. 

My soul is strangely stirred; 

They are such wools of love and truth 
As I ne’er before have heard ” 

The little girl gave up the hook, 

And the pilgrim, old and brown, 

With reverend lips did kiss the page, 

Then on the stone sat down. 


And aye he read, page after page, 
Page after page, lie turned ; 



Nor did ltd raise his head. 


Then came the sturdy forester 
Along the homeward track, 

Whistling aloud a hunting -tune, 

With a slain deer on his back. 

I-ond greeting gave the forester, 

Unto the pilgrim poor — 

The old man rose with thoughtful brow, 
And entered at the door. 


They, too, they set them down to meat, 
And tho pilgrim 'gfln to toll 
How ho had eaten on Olivet, 

And drank at Jacob’s woll. 



And read in English plain, 

How Christ had died on Calvary, 

How lie had risen again. 

As water to the parched soil, 

As to tho hungry, bread; 

So fell upon tho woodman's soul, 

Each word the pilgrim read. 

Thus, through the midnight did they read, 
Until the dawn of day; 

And then came in the woodman's son, 

To fetch the hook away. 

All quick and troubled was his speech— 
His face was pale with dread ; 

For he said the king had made a law, 

That the book should not be read— 

For it was such fearful heresy, 

The holy Abbot said. 



“ Much (says Dr. Woodward) has been said 
on the tables of the per cent, of recovery and im¬ 
provement, and the number and condition of the 
patients admitted ; but there is one benefit deri¬ 
ved from the hospital which cannot be estimated 
in figures or presented in tables of per cent., 
which is equal to any other that can be contem¬ 
plated or named. I refer to the improvement in 
the condition and comfort of the great number of 
hopeless and incurable insane that have come in¬ 
to its wards, for the amelioration of whose state, 
and the preservation of the community from dan¬ 
ger, the institution was principally designed. 

“ In the abstract of our records at the com¬ 
mencement of this report, the term ‘not improved’ 
is often used. This relates to insanity alone, for 
in every other respect the condition of a large 
proportion of the inmates of the hospital is great¬ 
ly improved. The furious and violent have be¬ 
come quiet and docile ; the filthy and degraded 
have become cleanly and respectful ; and the cir- 

trasted with the condition of suffering and wretch¬ 
edness in which they formerly were, will be 
found to exhibit great, improvement and decided 
benefit. 

“ While this paragraph is being written, with 
every room in this large establishment occupied, 
amounting in number to more than two hundred 
and thirty patients, but one individual, either 
man or woman, in our wards, has upon his or 
her person, any restraint whatever; five only are 
in strong rooms in consequence of violence ; the 
remainder of the strong rooms are occupied by 
imbeciles and idiots, because we have no other 
place for them to occupy, 

“ Of this number of insane persons, a very 
great proportion of whom were sent into the hos¬ 
pital ‘ furiously mad and dangerous to go at 
large,’ two hundred and twenty at least sit at tlie 
table at their meals, use knives, forks, and crock¬ 
ery like other boarders, and generally conduct 
themselves with decorum and propriety. At 
night, each has his bed, consisting of a good 
hair mattrass, a straw bed, pillow of hair or feath¬ 
ers, and covering of blankets, comforters and 
quilts, a bedstead, &e., as comfortable in all res¬ 
pects as lodgers in a private family generally are. 
It is rare that these privileges are abused ; no in¬ 
jury has ever been done with knives and forks, 
comparatively little crockery has been broken, 
and the beds have been preserved neat and 
comfortable, with very few exceptions. 

“ Many of these individuals engaged in labor 
and unite in amusements, thus occupying their 
time profitably and pleasantly, so that few mani¬ 
fest any particular solicitude to leave, or make 
any effort to escape. 

“ During the past year, we have relaxed the 
rigor of confinement, and, in a great number of 
cases, suffered our patients to go into the garden 
or workshops to labor, or into the fields and vil¬ 
lage for exercise and recreation, indulging them 
in long walks, on a pledge of punctual return, 
without any attendance or supervision ; and we 
have seen the most decided benefit from these in¬ 
dulgences. At least eighty patients have thus 
gone unrestrained during tlie past season, spend¬ 
ing day after day, and week after week, in this 
independent manner, and no one has escaped, or, 
apparently, wished to leavo the hospital till reg¬ 
ularly and honorably discharged. Not less than 
an equal numbar have laboredmore or less, or ta¬ 
ken long walks and rides, so slightly attended as, 
in innumerable instances, to admit of easy es¬ 
cape, with equal safety and advantage: the at¬ 
tendants, in such cases, being considered by them 
as guides and directors, rather than as task-mas¬ 
ters and watchmen. Another class of patients, 
whose violence or discontent precluded these in¬ 
dulgences, have labored almost daily under the 
eye of a skillful and vigilant attendant, and have 
been made more healthy and happier by the ex- 
eicise thus afforded them. Besides these indul¬ 
gences without the walls of the hospital, the ver¬ 
andahs afford delightful opportunities of exercise 
and airing, amusements and labor, particularly to 
the females, which contributed greatly to their 
comfort aud happiness. These indulgences are 
extended alike to all who are capable of appreci¬ 
ating them.” 

From several cases detailed by Dr. Wood¬ 
ward, of the benefits that have resulted from these 
and other modes of management in daily opera¬ 
tion, we extract the following : 

“No. 1. Within a month after the opening 
of the institution, there was placed under our care 
a man who had committed homicide. On his tri¬ 
al for that offence, he had been proved insane, 
and, for want of a more suitable place, was com 
fined in the common jail of the county in which 
the offence was committed. Here he had been 
imprisoned seventeen years, sometimes being 
permitted to have the company of the worst pris¬ 
oners, with whom he often quarreled, and by 
whom he was often sadly beaten and abused ;— 
sometimes he was a long lime in soliludo, and oc¬ 
casionally loaded with heavy irons : at all limes 
he was in close confinement, and considered a 
dangerous man even when under the severest 

“ When he first came into the hospital, he was 
violent, noisy, and often furious ; he was permit¬ 
ted to enjoy the privilege of walking in the hall 
unrestrained, on condition that he would not in¬ 
jure his associates; he soon became more calm 
and pleasant, and was occasionally taken out to 
labor : he conducted well, and was soon indulged 
with greater liberties;—the Bible was given him, 
and he was fond of reading it; he worked much 
abroad, and with great pleasure assisted the wo¬ 
men irt the kitchen to scrub the (loots, and in 
their other labors. He has been thus indulged 
more than jive years; he has injured no one 
abroad, and has been respectful and civil. He 
now takes his meals at table quietly and 
orderly, attends chapel much of the time, and, al¬ 
though a very insane man, and at times violent in 
His language, is contented, peaceable aud happy, 
and, when calm, has no desire to leave the hos¬ 
pital, but considers it his residence for life. 

“ No. 2. In the spring after the opening of 
the institution, a female was admitted who had 
been insane seven years. She was so extremely 
violent for some time before she was brought to 
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the hospital, that her friends had chained her 
closely to the floor, and she had remained in this 
position so long, that she had entirely lost the use 
of her limbs. When she came under our care, 
she was considered incurably insane and lame 
for life. At first she was quite helptes as to get¬ 
ting about, but so furious at times, as to tear her 
clothes, and do violence to all within her reach. 
By persevering efforts her limbs were after a 
while restored, and her health and mind improv¬ 
ed. 

“ She went home to her friends and remained 
a year, but finding that though greatly beneiitted, 
she was not entirely cured, her friends, with her 
consent, it is believed, again brought her to the 
hospital. During her second residence with us 
she did better than before, but still exhibited a 
Caprictnusness of temper and estrangement ol 
feeling that showed remains of disease. She was 
again put upon the use of remedies, which she 
continued six months, when she seemed to be en¬ 
tirely restored. She now returned to her friends, 
and has since been well both in body and mind, 
and is now a pleasant, industrious, and healthy 
yonng woman. 

“ No. 3. Is a case of homicidial insanity, the 
subject of which has been in confinement thirty- 
four years. Before he came to the hospital, he 
had for more than a quarter of a century been con¬ 
fined in a filthy dungeon, without tho comforts of 
life, with neither bed nor covering to keep him 
warm, and infested with vermin to such a degree, 
that he could hardly sleep if the means of com¬ 
fortable repose had been afforded him. He de¬ 
clares that for seven winters he ditl not feel the 
influence of fire, and that on one occasion, a stout 
and healthy cock lighted upon a tree by the win¬ 
dow of his cell, and froze to death ; this was the 
‘ cold Friday and Saturday’ which, irt the “recol¬ 
lection of all who felt its influence, was prover¬ 
bially the coldest season of the cold. During 
these three days, he declares he did not lie down 
or sleep, but kept continually walking to keep 
himself from freezing. He remained in this sol¬ 
itary and filthy cell, the object of the sport and 
abuse of every idle and mischievous person who 
look delight in the rage and violence which he 
could excite, till removed to the hospital. 

“ When he entered this institution, he was fur¬ 
nished with a neat and cleanly room, a comforta¬ 
ble bed, and every thing necessary for his happi¬ 
ness. He had not been shaved lor many years ; 
he had not eaten at a table or in company, neith¬ 
er had he used a knife and fork during the whole 
period of this protracted confinement; he soon, 
however, relearned their use, and became, to a 
considerable extent, a civil, quiet man. 

“ Although the delusions of insanity remain 
the same, he is now comfortable and lutppj , lie 
walks abroad at this time unrestrained, 'akes great 
care of the poultry, walks about the town and vil¬ 
lage in company with others, keeps his room in 
perfect order, makes his bed in the neatest man¬ 
ner, attends chapel every Sabbath, and enjoys 
life as well as the nature of his delusion will per- 

“ No. 4. In the summer of 1834, there came 
into the hospital a foreigner whose greatviolence 
had rendered him the terror of all who came in 
his way ; his beard was long and dirty, his coun¬ 
tenance exceedingly insane, and the rapidity and 
vigor of his muscular movements were such as to 
excite alarm in all who witnessed his gestures, 
or listened to his vehement aud excited lan¬ 
guage. 

“ The first business was to shave him. Ac¬ 
companied by the steward, I visited his room to 
persuade him to submit to the operation without 
restraint. I proposed to him to be shaved; he 
replied ; “ not till you put me in irons,” and ap¬ 
peared greatly enraged. He was soon quiet, and 
I said to him in a decided tone, ‘ You must be 
shaved; take your seat oil the bench, and let the 
man shave you peaceably, for it must be done.— 
He seated himself quietly, and was shaved with¬ 
out trouble. After the operation was over, he 
asked me to give him a paper to show that the 
shaving was not voluntary, but by compulsion, as 
his countrymen would not receive him and treat 
him with respect if he had lost his beard, which 
his religion obliged him to hold sacred. 1 prom¬ 
ised him the certificate aud he was satisfied, but 
was afterwards unwilling to be shaved, although 
he never again resisted. He left the hospital af¬ 
ter some months’ residence, in consequence of 
its crowded state, hut returned two years after¬ 
wards the same savage, terrific man as before.— 
He was violent for a time, but became more sub¬ 
dued, and after a while quite harmless and clever, 
except occasionally a few days of excitement.— 
During the summer and autumn he has walked 
the grounds and enclosures of the hospital unre¬ 
strained, on giving his pledge that he would not 
extend his walks beyond the limits prescribed to 
him. He has been faithful to his engagements, 
and, although no less insane than ever, and hav¬ 
ing =• lull conviction that ho ought to be immedi¬ 
ately liberated, and that we have no right to de¬ 
tain him ; yet he scrupulously regards hispledge, 
and will not violate it upon any consideration.— 
He flies his kite, unites in sports with the neigh¬ 
boring boys who are fond of visiting him, is gen¬ 
erally respectful, and attends public worship on 
the Sabbath much of the time.” 

The whole Report is highly encouraging to 
the philuuthropist. and must tend to augment the 
efforts of the humane in every region, for the res¬ 
toration or amelioration of the condition of this 
wretched portion of our population. 


Belial Society. * 

The Committee deem it expedient to preface 
this, their first Report, with a short exposition of 
the principles of this association for the purposes 
of Infant Education. 

First, As it is well known that the Feelings or 
affections of human nature, in common speech 
termed the Dispositions, furnish tha impulses, ac¬ 
cording to their direction, to virtue or vice, it is 
important to address education directly to these 
feelings, and thereby to combine moral with in¬ 
tellectual training, instead of confining education, 
as has hitherto almost exclusively been done in 
Schools, to the. latter alone. 

Secondly, The Dispositions are capable of 
great improvement by systematic practical train¬ 
ing, brought to bear, by exercise, directly upon 
themselves ; and positive institutions, founded 
upon this truth, are as valuable as they are new 
to society. 

Thirdly, The Dispositions are most pliable, 
and capable of a bent to good in infancy, before 
bad tendencies are formed and bad Habits are 
confirmed ; and, therefore, moral training ought 
to commence with the earliest manifestations of 
human feeling. 

Fourthly, Mere precept will not establish those 
moral habits which flow from well-regulated dis¬ 
positions ; and although example may do much, 
it is apt to operate only for a moment, leaving the 
mind that has been swayed by it still liable to the 
influence of example in any other direction.— 
Practice, exercise in jioraj. habits for tlie 
course of time, is an essence of moral training. 
To attain this exercise, it is necessary to collect 
infants in suitable numbers, to form a society of 
equals, unrestrained hut well-observed intercourse 
where the selfish feelings may be regulated, and 
the social strengthened and improved ; in which 
the practice shall be habitual of cleanliness, deli¬ 
cacy, refinement, good temper, gentleness, kind¬ 
ness, honesty, justice, amltiuth ; confirming good 
tendencies in the mind, and leading to virtue in 
the conduct;—while at the same time the body 
is strengthened by a judicious use of air and ex- 

Fifthly, In this manner the dispositions are 
prepared as a soil for the precepts and spirit of 
Christianity; and these last judiciously sown, as 


tho foundation of morals, will not, in after life, 
be listened to merely as abstract ideas on Sun¬ 
days, with no application to ordinary life, but will 
be felt as practical laws, regulating every part of 
every day conduct. 

Lastly, Intellectual training, though of second¬ 
ary importance in Infant Education, should form, 
nevertheless, provided it he calculated to interest 
and amuse, and never to overtask, an important 
object of an Infant School. Ear the vigorous de¬ 
velopment of the faculties, before thuy have boon 
wasted on mere letters, words, and signs,—prac¬ 
tical lessons on real objects, and their relations to 
each other and to the pupil, constituting real ideas 
and useful knowledge of common things, should 
be tho main intellectual occupation of Infant 
Schools ; to which end the objects themselves 
should be presented, and their nature and quali¬ 
ties explained, whilo the printed signs or reading 
will be easily, incidentally, and almost insensibly 
conveyed. 


The whole economy and system of the play¬ 
ground has fully answered the most sanguine ex¬ 
pectations entertained of it. Here is the true In¬ 
fant School; the school-room is but an accesso¬ 
ry.—In the play-ground are acquired cleanliness, 
cheerfulness, health, activity, and resource ; and 
social affections are exercised and practised.— 
The results in all these particulars are most 
cheering. Strangers are struck with the healthy, 
cleanly, happy, active and intelligent aspect of 
Che groups. Dirtiness, indelicacy, and filthiness 
are unknown ; and habitual kindliness, civility, 
justice, and scrupulous honest, rule the inter¬ 
course of the little community. Pieces of bread 
have often lain untouched within the reach of the 
whole school for days, when forgotten by their 
owners. Instances of dishonesty have occasion¬ 
ally occurred, but they never have, without being 
made a lesson both to the little ofl’ender and his 
playfellows. The Teacher having been directed 
to keep a record of instructive occurrences, has 
furnished many instances of the practical work¬ 
ing of the system. 


APPEJfittX TO THE FOREOOI.VG REPORT. 

Effect s o f the Moral Training. 

I. Incidents to show the good effects of exerci¬ 
sing Kindness and Consideration for others, in 

opposition to reckless Mischief, Hardhearted¬ 
ness, and Cruelty; vices which vender the 

lower orders dangerous aud formidable. 

1. Two of the children, brothers, about five 
and four years of age, coming one morning late 

sure, if they could give an account of what they 
had been doing, which should he declared satis¬ 
factory by the whole school, who should decide. 
They stated, separately, that they had been con¬ 
templating the proceedings of a large caterpillar, 
and noticing the different positions of its body as 
it crossed their path—that it was now horizontal, 
and now perpendicular, and presently curved, and 
finally inclined, when it escaped into a tree. The 
master then asked them abruptly, ‘ Why did you 
not kill it V —Thu children stared. ‘ Could you 
have killed it V asked the teacher. ‘ Yes, but 
that would have been cruel and naughty, and a 
sin against God.’ The little moralists were ac¬ 
quitted by acclamation; having, infants as they 
were, manifested a character which, were it uni¬ 
versal in the jnvenile population, would in anoth¬ 
er generation reduce our penal code to a mass 
of waste paper, in one grand department of its 
bulk.* 

2. The teacher mentioned to the children one 
day, that he had been occupied about a boy and 
a girl who had no father or mother, and whose 
grandfather and grandmother, who took care of 
them, were bedrid and in great poverty. The 
boy was seven years of age, too old for the In¬ 
fant School, but some gentlemen, he said, were 
exerting themselves to get the boy into one of the 
hospitals. Here he purposely stopped to try the 
sympathies of his audience for the girl. He was 
not disappointed ; several little voices called out 
at once, ‘ O! Master I what for no the lassie, 
too V He assured them that the girl was to come 
to the Infant School, and to be hoarded with him 
and Mrs. Wright ; and the intelligence was re¬ 
ceived with loud plaudits. 

3. One day when the children were in the 
play-ground, four boys occupied the boys’ circu¬ 
lar swing, while a stranger gentleman was look¬ 
ing on with the teacher. Conscious of being 
looked at, the little fellows were wheeling round 
with more than usual swiftness and dexterity, 
when a creature of two or three years made a 
sudden dart forward into their very otbit, and in 
an instant must have been knocked down with 
great force. With a presence of mind and con¬ 
sideration, and with a mechanical skill, which to 
admire most we know not, one of the boys, abouL 
five years old, used the instant of time in which 
the singular movement was practicable, threw his 
whole body into a horizontal position, and went 
clear over the infant’s head ! But this was uot 
all; iu the same well-employed instant, it oc¬ 
curred to him that that movement was not enough 
to save the little intruder, as he himself was to 
be followed as quick as thought by the next 
swinger. For this he provided by dropping his 
own feel to the ground, and stopping the whole 
machine, the instant he had cleared the child’s 
head! The spectator of this admirable speci¬ 
men of intellect and good feeling, which was all 
necessarily the thought and act of a moment, had 
his hand instinctively iu his pocket for a shilling 
but was slopped by the teacher, who disowns all 
inferior motives lor acts of kindness and justice. 
The little hero, however, had his reward: for 
jhe incident was related by the teacher iu full 
school, in presence of the strangers, and was 
received with several rounds of hearty up- 

4. J. J. accused H. S. of having eat up J. J.’s 
dinner. It was proved by several witnesses, that 
II. S. not only appropriated the dinner, but used 
force. The charge being proved to the satisfaction 
of the Jury, (the whole school) the same tribunal 
was requested by the teacher to decide what 
should be the consequences to the convict. One 
orator rose and suggested, that as II. S. had not 
yet ear his own dinner, he ought to give it to J. 

J. This motion, for the children always wel¬ 
come any reasonable substitute for corporal pun¬ 
ishment, was carried by acclamation. When one 
o’clock came, and the dinner was handed over, co¬ 
ram publico, to J. .1., H. S. was observed by him 
to be in tears, and lingering near his own dinner. 
They were by this lime nearly alone, but the 
teacher was watching' the result. The tears were 
too much for J. J., who went to H, S., threw his 
arms about his neck, told him not to cry, but to 
sit down and take half. This invitation was of 
course accepted by H. S., who manifested a great 
inferiority of character to the other, and furnished 
an example of the blindness of tlie unjust to the 
justice ol' retribution, which they always feci to be 
mere revenge and cruelly. Hu could not bear to 
see J. J. oven sharing his dinner, and told him 
with bitterness that he would tell his mother.— 

‘ Wee), wed !’ said the generous child, ‘ I’ll gie 
y’d a’ back again.’ Of course, the teacher inter¬ 
fered 1o prevent this gross injustice ; mid in the 
afternoon made their school-fellows completely 
aware of the part each had acted. It is not easy 
to render a character like that of H. S, liberal; 
but n long course of such practice, for precept is 
impotent iu such cases, might much modify what 
in after life would have turned out a selfish un¬ 
just, and unsocial character. 



nlth <>■»«■•<- 

Audubon is at home in his own majestic re 
gion of primitive forests and foaming rivers, an 
giant mountains. Great in the unstained sitnpll 
city of his nature, he stands alone among nnun 
diets. He has accomplished in action more tha 
was over dreamed of by the elegant Button o 
tho romantic VTtUcnon. lie has combined sei 
ence and poetry into one magnificent whole, and 
produced, in his • Birds of America,' a work that 
must remain to the end of time a monument of | 
unexampled perseverance, worthy ol' an ardent 
lover of Nature. It is the only work that repre¬ 
sents birds ns they are ; presenting, in a single 
view, their forms, their habits, and their climates. 
All other works take single phases, und at best 
are nothing belter than illustrative memoirs ; hut 
here is the bird in all its ways of life—in pursuit 
of its prey, if it be voracious, or flying from pur¬ 
suit, according to its nature—building ils nest, 

fostering its young, poised on tho tip of a spray, 
hovering over the sedgy margin of a lake, cow¬ 
ering in a fen, or sailing in tho clouds ;—w-e have 
it in all its characterirtic objects—in love, in 
test, from the shell to the museum. This i 
ideal of high art, carrying us out of the descrip¬ 
tive catalogue into the green woods, and giving 
us the whole history of these races in a single 
tableau. 

Audubon is exactly the sort of a man in whom 
this true love of Nature might he expected to be 
predominant over all other objects, lie spent a 
princely fortune on that magnificent work; and to the 
eternal disgrace of England, w e believe his subscri¬ 
bers in that country were not sufficient to pay the 
expenses of one of his numerous journeys into 
the far West in search of specimens. But the 
courtesy with which he was received!— the pan¬ 
egyrics that were showered upon him from 
the highest quarters!—the wonder, and 
riosity, and admiration his labors excited !—these 
I were the rewards which the living Audubon en¬ 
joyed, to be eclipsed, no doubt, by marble tributes 
and literary memorials, when he shall be called 
to another state of existence—a translation which 
we trust, may be far distant. How intensely Au¬ 
dubon despised all this ceremonial flattery and 
hollow protestation! With what inborn pride of 
heart he looked down upon the empty gorgeous-, 
ness of our artificial society ! His life had been | 
a life of energy passed iu the forests and on t 
broad lakes ; he had communed with Nature H 
her grandest solitudes, and he sickened at the ef-l 
feminate pomp and pampered selfishness of the 
old world. There never breathed a finer spirit. 
Cast in a tnanlv mould, fitted for toil, stamped with 




rage, patlt 


hearty enthusiasm, no dangers appalled, no dis¬ 
appointments discouraged him ; and whatever en¬ 
terprises he undertook in the pursuit of his favo¬ 
rite science were prosecuted with a vigor which 
can be intelligible only to natures capable of a 
similar integrity of purpose. His ‘ Ornithologi¬ 
cal Biography’ is a monument of extraordinary 
labor. The vastness of the design startled every 
body except himself; and the very apprehension 
that he should not live long enough to complete 
so gigantic an undertaking repelled many people 
from venturing even to purchase the numbers as 
they appeared, lest an imperfect publication of 
such magnitude should be ultimately left upon 
their hands. When he delivered his first draw¬ 
ings to the engraver he had not a single subscri¬ 
ber. His friends pointed out to him the rashness 
of the project, and candidly told him that they 
did not expect to witness the issue of a second 
fascicnlous. Even at starting he calculated (hat 
the engravers would take sixteen years in accom¬ 
plishing their task. Not one single individual 
held out the least hope of his success, and mar 
sincere and anxious friends strongly urged him 
abandon his undertaking, to dispose of his draw¬ 
ings, and return to his native country. “ Bi " 
he exclaims, “ my heart was nerved, and ray 
liance on that Power, on whom all must depend, 
brought bright anticipations of success .' Hav¬ 
ing completed his arrangement for meeting the 
first difficulties, he began to collect scattered 
notes from the pages of his journals respecting 
the habits of the birds, and assiduously devoted 
himself to the improvement of his drawings.— 
He had the satisfaction of finding that each suc¬ 
ceeding plate was superior to its predecessor; the 
engravers and colorist became more familiar with 
the peculiar demands of their responsible duties 
and at the end of four years, during which he 
worked early and late without respite, and against 
incredible discouragements, he was rewarded by 
finding the first volume completed. He now la¬ 
bored with renewed zeal, and looked forward 
confidently to the result of the next four years. 
Time passed on, and he returned from the forests 
and wilds of the Western world 
last plate of his second volume from the hands 
of his indefatigable.and skilful artist, Mr. Havell 
Let us now give his own account of an incident 
that occurred at this period 


“ About that time a nobleman called upon me 
with his family, and requested me to show them 
some of my original drawings, which I did with 
the more pleasure that my visitors possessed a 
knowledge of ornithology. In the course of our 
conversation I was asked how long it might be 
until my work should be finished. When 1 men¬ 
tioned eight years more, the nobleman shrugged 
up his shoulders, and, sighing, said, ‘ I may not 
see it finished, bul my children will, and you may 
please to add my name to the list of subscri¬ 
bers.' The young people exhibited a mingled ex¬ 
pression of joy and sorrow, and when I with 
them endeavored to dispel the cloud that seemed 
to hang over tueit father's mind, he smiled and 
bade me be sure that the whole work should be 
punctually delivered. The solemnity of his man¬ 
ner I could net forget for several days ; 1 often 
thought that neither might 1 see tlie work com¬ 
pleted, but at length [ exclaimed, ‘ My sons may.’ 
Ami now that another volume, both of my illus¬ 
trations and of my biographies, is finished, my 
trust iu Providence is augmented, and 1 cannot 
but hope that myself and my family together 
may he permitted to see the completion of mv 
labors,” 

When this was written ten years had elapsed 
since the publication of his first plate. In three 
years afterwards the fourth volume appeared.— 
The work comprised four hundred and thirty-live 
plates, containing one thousand and sixty-five fig¬ 
ures, the size of life, exhibiting, as we have al¬ 
ready observed, the habits aud climates of ilia 
birds, carefully drawn and exquisitely colored af¬ 
ter nature. And this great undertaking, occupy¬ 
ing about thirteen years in the mere production— 
uol to speak of the labor expended in exploring 
expeditions for observation and the collection of 
specimens, every bird iu the series having been 
drawn from life by the hand of the adventurous 
naturalist—was carried on uninterruptedly, with¬ 
out the continuity of its execution having been 
broken tor a single day, every one of the num¬ 
bers having been delivered With exemplary regu¬ 
larity ! A fifth volume completed the Biography ; 
and well might Audubon proudly felicitate him¬ 
self upon tho conclusion of a marvellous task 
which the most indifferent of his readers cannot 
contemplate without mingled emotions of aston¬ 
ishment and delight, " Ouee more,” he savs, 
speaking out of the depths of Ids heart, “ sur¬ 
rounded by all the members of my dear family, 
enjoying the countenance of numerous friends 
who have never deserted me, and possessing a 
competent shuro of all that can render life agn*e- 
able, 1 look up with gratitude to tlie Supreme Be¬ 
ing and feel that 1 am happy 1” 

Honor to him who wrote these grateful words, 
and may the inippiness lie so well deserves, and 
knows SO truly how to appreciate, accumulate 
| around him, and accompany him with increasing 
lustre to the close of his valuable life! But little 


can the European student, bewildered with small 
impediments in the museum comprehend the na . 
ture of Audubon’s researches. Alone he went 
forth into ihe wilds, ns cheerful as the birds, and 
with I ho snows of sixty years upon his head as 
elastic as the doer: but iet him give a sample of 
his experience in his own fresh and characteris¬ 
tic way: 

“ The adventures und vicissitudes which l, Sfe 
fallen to my lot, instead of tending to diminish 
tlie fervid enthusiasm of nty nature, have impart, 
ed a toughness to my bodily constitution, natural, 
ly strong, and In my mind, naturally buoyant, an 
elasticity such as to assure me that though some¬ 
what old, and considerably denuded in the frontal 
region, 1 could yet perform on foot a journey 0 f 
any length, were I sure that 1 should thereby add 
materially to our knowledge of the ever interest- 
ing creatures which have for so long a time oc¬ 
cupied my thoughts by day, and filled my dreams 
with pleasant images. Nay, reader, had I a 
new lease of life presented to me, 1 should choose 
for it the very occupations in which 1 have been 
tn§ aged. 

" And, reader, the life which I have led has 
been in some respects a singular one. Think of 
a person, intent on such pursuits as mine have 
been, aroused at early dawn from his rude couch 
on the alder fringed brook of some northern val¬ 
ley, or in the midst of some yet unexplored for¬ 
est of the West, or perhaps on the soft and warm 
sands of the Florida shores, and listening to the 
pleasing melodics of songsters innumerable salu¬ 
ting the magnificent orb, from whose radiant in- 
ituence the creatures of many worlds receive life 
and light. Refreshed and re-invigorated by 
healthful resi. he starts upon his feel, gathers up 
his store of curiosities, buckles on his knapsack, 
shouldera his trusty firelock, says a kind word to 
his faithful dog, atul recommences his pursuit of 
zoological knowledge. Now the morning is spent, 
and a squirrel or a trout afford him a repast.— 
Should the day be warm, he. reposes for a time 
under the shade of some tree. The woodland 
choristers again burstforth into song, and he starts 
anew, to wander wherever his fancy may direct 
him, or the objects of his search may lead him in 
pursuit. When evening approaches, and the 
birds are seen betaking themselves to their re¬ 
treats, he looks for some place of safety, erects 
his shed of green boughs, kindles his fire pre¬ 
pares his meal, and as liie widgeon or blue-wing¬ 
ed seal, or perhaps the breast of a turkey, or a 
steak of venison, seuds its delicious perfumes 
abroad, lie enters into his parchinent-hound jour¬ 
nal tlie remarkable incidents and facts that have 
occurred in the course of the day. Darkness 
has now drawn her sable curtain over the scene ; 
his repast is finished, and kneeling on the earth, 
he raises his soul to Heaven, grateful for tho pro¬ 
tection that has been granted to him, aud the 
sense of the divine presence in this solitary 
place. Then wishing a cordial good night to all 
the dear friends at home, the American Woods¬ 
man wraps himself up in his blanket, and clo¬ 
sing bis eyes, soon falls into that comfortable 
sleep which never fails on such occasions.” 

Mark the profound spirit of love that pervades 
this beautiful picture; and how the woodsman, 
after the fatigues of the day, kneels in the dark¬ 
ness of the lorest, far away from the haunts of 
man, to thank his God for the protection that has 
conducted him in safety through the perils of his 
enterprise. And how much more touching and 
picturesque is all this, than the most labored ar¬ 
tifices of poetry, which, dealing with conjectural 
images, endeavors to supply by the force of in¬ 
vention all that vivid train of assocations which 
men like Audubon realize, and present to us in 
the permanent colors of unblemished truth. A 
thousand passages might he cited from the Biog¬ 
raphy in illustration of the vigorous fidelity with 
which he delineates the actual scenes through 
which he passed. Such episodes in his descrip¬ 
tive pages are perfect of their kind, and were 
never surpassed for homely simplicity and natur¬ 
al eloquence. 


Alchymist .—The true possessor of the philoso¬ 
pher’s stone is the miner, whose iron, copper and 
tin are always convertible into the most precious 
metals. Agriculture is the noblest of all alchey- 
my, for it turns earth, and even manure, into gold, 
conferring upon its cultivator the additional re¬ 
ward of health. Most appropriate was the re¬ 
buke of Pope Leo X., who, when a visionary pre¬ 
tended to have discovered the philosopher’s 
stone, and demanded a recompense, gave him an 
empty purse.— L'haljield. 


Antiquary.—Too often a collector of valuables 
that are worth nothing, and a recollector of all 
that Time has been glad to forget. His choice 
specimens have become rarities, simply because 
they were never worth preserving; and he at¬ 
taches present importance to them in exact pro¬ 
portion to iheir former insignificance. A worthy 
of this unworthy class was once edifying the 
French Academy with a most unmerciful detail 
ol the comparative prices of commodities at vari¬ 
ous remote periods, when La Fontaine observed, 
“ Our friend knows the value of everything,—ex 
cept time.” We recommend this anecdote to the 
special consideration of the cidevant member., of 
the Roxburgh Club, as well as to the resuscita- 
tors of the dead lumber of antiquity.— Ibid. 


Apology— As great a peacemaker as the word 
i." In all cases, it is an excuse rather than an 
culpation, and if adroitly managed, may be 
made to confirm what it seems to recall, and to 
aggravate the offence which it pretends to exten¬ 
uate. A man who had accused his neighbor of 
falsehood, was called on lor an apology, which 
he gave in the following amphibological terms: 

spoke 


-Ibid. 


1 he Tomato.—A writer in the Farmer’s Reg¬ 
ister, says that it lias been tried by several per¬ 
sons, to his knowledge, with decided success. 
They were afflicted, says he, with chronic cough 
the primary cause of which, in one case was sup¬ 
posed to be diseased liver—in another, diseased 
iuugs. It. mitigates and sometimes effectually 
checks, a fit of coughing. It was used in a drier 
slate, with a little sugar mixed with it, to render 
it more agreeable to tlie taste. The writer ex¬ 
presses a conviction that if freely used in July, 
August and September, it would prove a complete 
antidote to bilious fever. 

The tomato, to have it early in use, should be 
started with allot bed, though if raised in abund¬ 
ance it may be dried, which is our practice and 
may be hail at command through the year. The 
mode of drying is as follows : “ Full ripe toma¬ 
toes are scalded in hot water, to facilitate tho op¬ 
eration ol taking oil' the skin; when skinned 
they ure well boiled with a little sugar and salt, 
but rto water, and than spread in cakes about an 
eighth of an inch thick in tho sun. They will 
dry enough jn throe or four days to pack away in 
hags which should hang in a dry room." 


Damp I'crt. -Tho eiretiuislunces in which wet 
leel and cold feet ate most apt to cuttse disease, 
arc where the person remain.; inactive, and whore, 
consequently, there is nothing lo counterbalance 
the unequal flow of blood which then takes place 
towards the internal parts; for it is well known,' 
that a person in ordinary health may walk about or 
work in the open air with wet feet for hours to- 
getliei without injury, provided he put on dry 
stockings and shoes immediately on eontiug home. 
It is, therefore, not tho mere stateof wetness that 
causes tho evil, hut tho check to perspiration, and 
lie t jt 1 d unbutton of blood to which the ac¬ 
companying coldness gives rise. 

Combe's Physiology applied lo Health. 







